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The Significance of Early Harvard 


in American Education 


The general structure and the fundamental ideas of the modern 
American college system had their origin at colonial Harvard, 
although they have changed in their passage through the hands 
of daughter Yale, granddaughter Princeton, and the rest of 
the family. It is, therefore, of general significance that a mis- 
conception of early Harvard prevails, a misconception arising 
from the popular writings of J. T. Adams, Beard, and Parring- 
ton. These present the thesis that the educational standards 
of early Harvard were very low, “hardly better than a grammar 
school,” where boys “made a beginning of learning Latin.” The 
college, they further believed, was a narrowly sectarian divinity 
school from which all secular light was rigorously excluded. 

During the past two decades this thesis has been disproved by 
the researches of S. E. Morison, I. B. Cohen, and other scholars; 
they have been quite as surprised as anyone to uncover a totally 
different situation, one with important implications for American 
intellectual history. 

Colonial Harvard was neither a mere grammar school nor a 
theological school. Its founders sought to create a university 
college in the full Renaissance tradition. Its curriculum differed 
from those of Oxford and Cambridge chiefly in the greater amount 
of time devoted to Hebrew, Aramaic, and Syriac, probably trace- 
able to the fact that the two first presidents were ardent 
Hebraists. These subjects were then, as in Elizabethan England, 
a part of the furniture of the complete gentleman. 

The many surviving student exercises and notebooks disprove 
the idea that the quality of education at colonial Harvard was 
hardly better than that of a grammar school. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge accepted Harvard degrees at par. The chief advantage 
enjoyed by the English universities over their American daughter 
was their endowed professorships (Harvard had none until 
1921) ; but these, then as now, had little effect on the educational 
standards required of undergraduates. 

At Harvard, the undergraduate received no more instruction 
in theology than that considered necessary for the education of 
a layman. The entire curriculum was “liberal” in the Greek 
sense, preparing the student for professional education in law 
and medicine as well as in theology, and for service of the state 
as well. If after taking his B.A., a student remained in residence 
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for the purpose of reading theology, he received no formal in- 
struction in the subject. There is no better evidence of the non- 
theological character of the Harvard education than the quickness 
with which the colonial college responded to every change in the 
current of the seventeenth-century scientific revolution. Despite 
its clear contradiction of the Bible, the Copernican theory was 
being taught at Harvard by 1659, more than a century before 
it was safe to teach it in universities within the reach of the 
Inquisition. One undergraduate sang that he was oppressed by 


Algebra, geometry, 
Arithmetick, astronomy, 
Opticks, chronology, and staticks, 


which presented problems quite as subtle as the logic of the 
Scholastics. 


Although one of the best expressions of Puritanism, Harvard 
was never a sectarian institution in the sense that Oxford and 
Cambridge remained until 1860 and the universities in Catholic 
countries have always been. Harvard was first tried by the fires 
of sectarian strife when its first president, Dunster, adopted the 
‘doctrines of the Baptists, who in every Christian country were 


then regarded as dangerous anarchists, religious and civil. There 
were men in Boston who had seen Baptists burned at the stake 
in London, yet Dunster would not have been forced to quit the 
presidency had he not chosen to devote himself to making a 
public issue of his beliefs. 

One of the chief objections of the Baptists was their opposi- 
tion to any formal education. At the time of Dunster’s resigna- 
tion, one of the most learned men of the colonies, Charles Chauncy, 
was in Boston awaiting passage to London because his own 
Baptist tenets made it impossible for him to hold a congregation 
together. Nevertheless, the Harvard authorities quickly offered 
him the vacant presidency, asking only that he agree not to 
“disseminate or publish” his particular beliefs. Harvard welcomed 
Episcopal students two centuries before non-Episcopa! students 
were allowed to take degrees at Oxford or Cambridge, and Baptist 
and Quaker students were accepted as soon as they offered 
themselves. This, no doubt, influenced the English Baptist, Thomas 
Hollis, to endow the first two Harvard professorships. The 
holders of these professorships were required to take an oath of 
orthodoxy which would have excluded believers in the more ex- 
treme Protestant heresies, but the oath was sufficiently general 
never to create an issue. 
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Harvard, then, did not represent Congregationalism in the 
manner of early Yale, or Presbyterianism in the manner of 
Princeton, but a more generalized kind of Protestantism which 
deliberately avoided sectarianism and controversy. The Harvard 
authorities welcomed the Presbyterian immigrants of 1715 and 
were bewildered and hurt when the newcomers lashed out at them 
for their theological errors. There existed no list of forbidden 
books at colonial Harvard. Even the Jesuit polemics were read 
in the secure belief that in the light of truth and logic all error 
would melt into New England orthodoxy. Unitarianism, de- 
veloped at Harvard in the closing years of the colonial period, 
was not then a sect but an attempt to discard those doctrines 
which had in the past caused sectarian diffierences. 


From the very outset Harvard allowed within its walls a 
freedom of thought and speech which sometimes troubled the 
public. Several times the theological weakness of appointees to 
the faculty was deliberately concealed, and a trial or a discharge 
for heresy never occured. So freely was dogma batted about 
in the Latin debates, particularly at Commencement, that it was 
claimed the motto of the college was “nothing said in Latin is a 
lie.’ The debates non-graduates heard at the exercises frequently 
horrified them. Once when the thesis subjects on the Commence- 
ment program (which the students had drawn up and prepared 
for the printer) were too heretical, they were altered in pen and 
ink by the college authorities, although the candidates were 
not compelled to change their arguments. 

This freedom of thought and speech was not a mere playing 
with words. When in 1659 Tutor Brigden published the Coperni- 
can theory, with all of its heretical implications, those who could 
not accept it merely remarked that the Tutor was welcome to 
his views, while those closer to the college said that the Bible 
was not intended as a text book in mathematics. It was no ac- 
cident that the Harvard of a later generation refused to dis- 
charge from its faculty an abolitionist and, in 1914, a pro- 
German, and that it now tolerates professors whose political 
views are unsound by any normal standards. 

The North Atlantic community in the seventeenth-century saw 
the false but magnificent dawn of a new era of humanitarianism, 
liberty, and democracy. With it came the great rush of scientific 
advance, so congenial to the exploring minds of the Puritans and 
of their fellows on the Continent. Harvard in her first generation 
was one of a cooperating family of Protestant universities serv- 
ing as focal points of light in the North Atlantic region. With 
the Restoration in England, the Revocation of the Edict of 
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Nantes in France, and the exhaustion of Germany and the Low 
Countries by war, this hope of a great political and intellectual 
union of democracies faded. Harvard, protected by her geo- 
graphical isolation, preserved this spark and passed it along to 
several generations of American colleges. 

Because of the nature of this inheritance, however, the process 
has not been one of conservation but of development. Today 
it is the Catholic colleges, stemming not from Harvard but 
directly from continental Europe, which in their curricula and 
methods of teaching resemble colonial Harvard. What the 
Catholic colleges of today share with early Harvard is the 
Medieval tradition. What Harvard has passed along to the secular 
colleges of America is the Puritan aspect of the Renaissance. 
To a large extent, the differences between modern American 
universities and their counterparts elsewhere in the world are 
the offspring of the seedlings nurtured for two centuries at 
colonial Harvard. It was a small and feeble institution, but not, 
as one generation of historians believed, a mean one. 


Currrorp K. Suipton, 
Custodian of Archives, 
Harvard University 
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The Marine Museum at Mystic 


Recreates the Glory and Vital Quality 
of American Seafaring Days 


Education through museums has become such an important 
factor in youth training that an International Council of Museums 
has been founded. This organization held its first meeting in 
Paris in July, 1948. From its deliberations and surveys has come 
a revised concept of what a museum should be. It is agreed that 
no longer should museums contain only beautiful and rare items, 
but that they all should regard in particular the human values 
of the objects exhibited. The Council further urged that when- 
ever possible direct contact be permitted, for, its members assert, 
there is no substitute for personal experience. 

It is interesting that this same concept, expressed in Paris in 
1948, was the one which activated three men (none of whom was 
an educator) in Mystic in 1929. 

Mystic is a typical New England coastal village whose in- 
habitants have been interested in shipbuilding and seafaring since 
early colonial days. In the late 1600’s the first settlers tilled 
their fields in the summer, and in the winter built their little 
sloops and brigantines to sail to the West Indies in search of 
coffee, sugar, rum, and other tropical commodities. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century, sealing became an 
important and lucrative industry, one which carried Mystic men 
to the icy seas of the Antarctic, south of Cape Horn. On such 
voyage the youthful Nat Palmer of Stonington discovered the 
Anarctic Continent. The Palmer Peninsula, northernmost point 
of this continent, now bears his name and testifies to the daring 
of the seamen of this period. 

Sealing voyages not only brought great profits but also laid 
the foundation for even more far-flung whaling activities. From 
1820 to 1860 whaling and shipbuilding were the principal indus- 
tries of the area. When whaling entered its golden era in 1845 and 
1846, Mystic, with its population of less than fifteen hundred, 
owned eighteen whaleships. 

The discovery of gold in California in 1848 brought a demand 
for speed and even more speed, and swift clippers became the 
great need. Mystic yards constructed these majestic wind- 
jammers, and some of the fastest passages recorded were made by 
Mystic-built ships. Several of the records of the “Andrew Jack- 
son” are still unbeaten. Another Mystic ship, the “David Crock- 


ett,” made fifty-four trips around Cape Horn, while “Young 
America,” her closest competitor, chalked up a bare forty. 

After the war between the North and South, the demand for 
wooden ships decreased. Mystic turned to the building of schooners 
and barges as well as small fast sailing crafts, such as yachts, 
pilot boats, and fishermen. In World War II, the yards built 
minesweepers and aircraft rescue boats for the Navy and Coast 
Guard. 

With such a background of seafaring history, it is logical 
indeed that in this historic seaport should arise a desire to ex- 
emplify the best of our maritime life and traditions and to 
perpetuate them as part of our American heritage. 

By the summer of 1928 Dr. Charles K. Stillman, a retired 
physician and the grandson of a famous shipbuilder, Edward 
E. Bradley, a manufacturer and inventor, and Carl C. Cutler, 
a lawyer and author, had become deeply disturbed by the ruthless 
destruction of our records as a seafaring people. Being great 
lovers of the sea and believing that those qualities of self-reliance, 
devotion, industry and personai responsibility which character- 
ized the finest of our seafaring ancestors were woven through the 
fabric of these records, they determined something should be done. 

At once they set to work. Their first task was to outline what 
they wished to achieve. They resolved not to save only the rare 
and beautiful objects which were offered them, but also the rude, 
homely tools and equipment with which the shipbuilders and 
mariners had worked. They dreamed of creating a small but life- 
size seaport in which there would be a shipyard, as well as shops 
and lofts familiar to the shipbuilder and to those who had been 
engaged in maritime trade. Finally, since all would be authentic 
and accurate in every detail, there must be an adequate reference 
and research library. 

So dreamed three men twenty-one years ago. Hardly had they 
received their papers of incorporation than the panic of 1929 
swept the country, to be followed ten years later by the greatest 
war of all time. Through all, however, the idea of a living mari- 
time museum persisted and its subsequent growth proved the 
idea had been good. 

Today the Marine Historica] Association, Inc.—or the Mystic 
Seaport as it is commonly called—has eighteen acres of land, 
thirty-two buildings, ships, docks, and a collection of renee 
records, which in some instances is unsurpassed. 

Entering the gate to Mystic Seaport, the visitor’s eyes are 
first drawn to the masts of the “Charles W. Morgan,” the last 
of the old whalers. No longer sea-worthy, she is now bedded in 
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sand and stone beside the wharf. During her eighty years as a 
whaler, the “Morgan” made thirty-seven successful voyages in 
pursuit of every known species of whale. She chased these mighty 
mammals under the line, where the rays of the sun started the 
pitch in her seams, and she wintered in the frozen seas of the far 
north buried beneath tons of snow and ice. She is reputed to have 
logged more miles and taken more whales than any other ship in 
the great whaling fleet. A reading of her logs, of which the 
Museum now owns sixteen, shows that her decks have been the 
scene of strange and fantastic happenings. Today you may step 
aboard her and see the great kettles in which the blubber was 
“tried out,” the tiny galley, the men’s cramped quarters in the 
forecastle, the gamming chair, and all the different items of 
whaling equipment. 

Not far from the “Morgan,” the old square-rigger, the “Joseph 
Conrad,” rises and falls with the tide. Built in 1882 in Denmark 
and christened the “Georg Stage,” she served for many years 
as a training ship for thousands of boys who were preparing for 
maritime careers. In 1934 Alan Villiers, lecturer and author of 
many sea stories, purchased her and renamed her the “Joseph — 
Conrad.” With the aid of a youthful crew, for the most part 
inexperienced, he sailed her around the world on a voyage of 
nearly fifty-eight thousand miles. On his return, she served for 
a short time as a private yacht. After Pearl Harbor, she was 
pressed into service as a training ship for men in the merchant 
marine. When life aboard a sailing vessel was no longer con- 
sidered necessary for training in a modern merchant service, the 
ship was de-activated and in July, 1947, by a special Act of 
Congress, was presented to the Marine Historical Association. 

At Mystic, the “Joseph Conrad” has again become a training 
ship. Under the Museum’s youth training program, explorer 
scouts and girl scout mariners, as well as other groups under 
competent leadership, come to live aboard the old ship. During 
their stay these boys and girls live and work under the approxi- 
mate conditions which they would have experienced had they gone 
to sea. They sleep in bunks in the forecastle, help to prepare 
their food in the galley, stand watches, swab decks, and keep a 
log of what is done. They learn some of the rudiments of naviga- 
tion, life-saving, and the observing and reporting of weather 
conditions. They sail and row on the Mystic River and try to 
master the handling of small boats. 

Not far from the “Conrad” is the “Regina M.,” a pinky-type 
schooner, built in Lubec, Maine, in about 1870. This little sea- 
going Down East fisherman was most useful and seaworthy for 


deep water work. At one time many of her type were found in 
nearly all the small New England ports. 

In the circle in front of the Stillman Building is the old sand- 
bagger “Annie,” one of the fastest centerboard racing sloops 
ever to sail in Long Island Sound. Called by sailors a skimming 
dish, she was once the leader of her class. Now she is its sole 
survivor. 

Here also is the jolly boat of the British steamer “Anglo 
Saxon,” sunk off the coast of Africa during World War II by 
a German raider. Only two of the seven who escaped in this open 
boat survived the seventy-day ordeal which carried them across 
the Atlantic to the Bahamas. 

Recently the historic Hudson River ferry-boat, the “Brincker- 
hoff,” came to Mystic. Last of the side-wheeler, walking-beam 
ferries which for many years criss-crossed the rivers and bays of 
the east, she has now become the permanent headquarters of The 
Steamship Historical Society of America. 

At the southern end of the Museum’s property, on a point of 
land reaching out into the Mystic River, an old seaport street 
is being developed. Old buildings and materials are, for the most 
part, being used. The cobble stones with which the street is paved 
were rounded and polished by the hoofs of many horses and the 
wheels of innumerable carts. The flag stones, used as sidewalks, 
came from the neighboring town of Deep River. 

The first bank building of Mystic, built in 1833, was brought 
stone by stone, from Old Mystic. It is a small, beautiful two-story 
building and is now being fitted out as a ship-owner’s counting 
house. 

Nearby is the gay red fire house of the Old Reliance Fire De- 
partment of Old Mystic. Built in 1837, it had a record of one 
hundred years of service. Through its open doors may be seen 
the company’s original, hand-drawn, hand-pumped engine and 
hose-cart. 

Close to the Counting House is the seamen’s Chapel, moved 
here from its original site a few miles west of Mystic. Its pulpit 
and half of its twelve benches are original. Its Moravian whale-oil 
chandelier adds a foreign note, quite appropriate to a seamen’s 
bethel. The Catholic priest, the Jewish rabbi, and the Christian 
Science reader took part in its dedication, as did the clergy- 
men of the Episcopal, Baptist, Congregational and Methodist 
churches. Each Sunday during the summer these leaders have 
rotated in holding five o’clock vesper services in the Chapel. 
Attendance has indicated the public’s appreciation of this 
cooperation. 
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To the right of the Chapel is a small one-room school house 
where some of the children visiting the Museum gather for a talk 
before starting out on a tour, since it is important that they 
know something of what they are about to see. 

The Peters-Drigg’s Shipsmith Shop, which stood for a hundred 
years on the old Merrill Wharf in New Bedford, has been brought 
to this seaport street. In it are the original forge, tools, and 
bellows exactly as they were when the old whalers and clippers 
were being prepared for their long voyages. 

Recently the Plymouth Cordage Company has given the Mu- 
seum its rope walk which is now being moved to Mystic Seaport. 
There is only one other of its kind in this country. 

Eventually there will be in addition a rigging loft, sail-loft, 
ship carver’s shop, cooper’s shop, and others. All will be filled with 
hand-fade tools and devices of a century or more ago. Some of 
these shops actually will be used for the repair and re-rigging of 
the old ships. 

Three main buildings house the collections which have come 
pouring into the Museum from sea lovers everywhere. The largest 
one is the three-story Stillman Building with its great South 
Wing. Here are the splendid murals of whaling and sealing; a 
fascinating collection of figure-heads taken from whalers, clippers 
and men-of-war, including among many others the indomitable 
Sir Francis Drake and the glamorous and notorious Lady Bless- 
ington; ship models ranging from half models to full-rigged ones 
fashioned to exact scale; scrimshaw ingeniously carved by sailors 
from whale-bone, whales’ teeth and walruses’ tusks; paintings, 
rare prints, log books, and an impressive collection of whaling 

ar. 
on The Mallory Building, not far away, was built and endowed 
by the family and friends of Clifford D. Mallory, a former presi- 
dent of the Association. Here, among other exhibits, are the fifty 
original builders’ models of Mallory-built clippers, packets and 
steamships ; the figure-head of the “Great Republic,” the largest 
clipper ever built, but unfortunately burned at her dock before 
she could demonstrate whether she would also have been the 
fastest; a barge model, typical of the type of craft which fifty 
years ago plied the water of the Thames, presented by Captain 
“Long John” Silver of England to Mr. Philip R. Mallory, the 
Association’s president. 

Adjoining is the Wendell Building made possible by the 
generosity of Arthur R. Wendell in memory of his father. Here 
one may examine the complete sea record of a great clipper ship 
captain—George Blunt Wendell. Born in Portsmouth, he went to 


sea at sixteen and at twenty-one became the master of the 
“Piscataqua,” bound for India. In this collection are his logs and 
sea correspondence, three fine models of the ships he commanded, 
which he made and rigged, his navigating instruments, books, 
signal flags, sea chest, writing desk, and an assortment of curios 
gathered mostly in the Orient. 

A more complete description of all that Mystic has to offer is 
impossible here. One visitor this summer summarized it this way. 
He said, “Thousands who never touched a history text book are 
getting and liking new and lively lessons in American heritage.” 

To complete what has been undertaken will require years and 
many supporters. Enough has been accomplished to indicate the 
substantial outlines of the final achievement. If, as a result, the 
young people of today come to respect the self-reliance, courage, 
and hardy industry of the men and women of our early seaports 
who gave us a sturdy sense of individual worth and personal 
responsibility, then this endeavor will not have been in vain. 


Mazion Dickerman 
The Mystic Musem 
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The Studies in Society Course 
in the 
Yale Directed Studies Program 


The Studies in Society I course at Yale is, so to speak, an 
experiment within an experiment. Combining several social 
science disciplines into one year’s work, it attempts to sharpen 
appreciation of these disciplines by means of a field work project 
in which the students participate. To understand the course 
fully, however, it must be examined in its context as part of the 
program of Directed Studies, for whatever success it has achieved 
is inextricably bound up with the entire program. 


Directed Studies was originally planned as an attempt to 
integrate all, or nearly all, of the courses taken by a group of 
students in their freshman and sophomore years and to provide 
a substantial foundation upon which students could base whatever 
major field of specialization they might choose for their junior 
and senior years. Ideally, to achieve integration, it was believed 
that each course in the program should be created specially for 
it and that all students should take exactly the same courses. 
To this end new courses in English, mathematics, history, phil- 
osophy, and social science were created. For practical reasons, 
however, students were allowed to choose their own modern 
language courses, and were placed in physical science courses 
open to the rest of the University. Thus, out of five courses taken 
each year, the student takes only three which are special Di- 
rected Studies courses: philosophy, English, and mathematics in 
the freshman year: philosophy, history, and Studies in Society 
in the sophomore year. In this scheme philosophy is intended to 
be the central co-ordinating point for all courses in both years. 
The English and mathematics courses are broader in conception 
than ordinary first-year courses in the subjects. The history 
course attempts to cover Europe and America from the Renais- 
sance to the present ; among its instructors is a political scientist. 
One of the few revisions which have been made in the program is 
a recent substitution of a history of art course for one of the 
physical sciences. 


Selection of students is left mainly to chance in that nearly 
all who apply are accepted, excepting those who desire to major 
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in fields for which the program does not provide adequate prepara- 
tion. Presumably this means of obtaining students may have a 
selective effect, since perhaps only adventurous spirits choose 
such a program. We do not know, however, whether this is 
true or even what sort of selection, if any, results. As a mat- 
ter of fact, adventurous spirits may shy away from a pro- 
gram which allows them such restricted choices, We do know 
that some men have chosen the course because it was suggested 
at a time when any advice was welcome, or because their parents 
chose it for them, or for other reasons which apparently had no 
bearing on their own temperament or capacity. We also know 
that in the opinion of the Dean’s Office the men admitted have 
represented a fair cross section of their classes. Annually a few 
students drop out or are dropped in their freshman year, so 
that the sophomore classes have ranged from 24 to 35 in number. 
The 32 who comprised the first group, incidentally, impressed 
their instructors as being extraordinarily able, and they supplied 
far more than their quota of honor graduates when they com- 
pleted their four-year curriculum last spring. Other classes have 
been less brilliant but have seemed, nevertheless, more alert than 
their classmates outside the program. 


Some of the instructors were selected from faculty members 
who had been particularly interested in planning the program. 
Others have been assigned for reasons which were, apparently, not 
related to the special needs involved. Hence it is impossible to 
judge what effect the quality of instruction has had. Some in- 
structors have certainly been outstanding as judged by their 
regular courses. Others were neophytes without reputation. There- 
fore, it may be that the instructor personnel has not differed 
greatly from that which lower classmen might encounter outside 
the program. It should be noted that all instructors have become 
enthusiastic about the program; frequent meetings, at least of 
the sophomore staff, have tended not only to enhance integration 
but to build morale. Alsc, perhaps, special credit is due some of 
the freshman instructors for inspiring the students with more than 
ordinary intellectual zeal, for sharpening wits, and for encourag- 
ing boldness and critical ability in discussion groups. 


Sophomore instructors find the students, on the whole, un- 
usually responsible, alert, and to choose a vague but nevertheless 
descriptive word, “interesting”—-why we are not quite sure. 
Probably the fact that the groups have spent so much time to- 
gether combined with their belief that they represent a forward- 
looking educational experiment has been responsible for a high 
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esprit de corps.’ Possibly the fact that they have consistently 
been expected to meet high standards has helped. And perhaps 
the fact that they have been somewhat isolated in their academic 
endeavors has had an influence. As one instructor remarked, 
“Even at the end of their sophomore year they are unspoiled— 
almost as enthusiastic as they were in high school!” 


Whatever the reasons for the attitude and other qualifications 
of these sophomores, there is little doubt that without it the 
Studies in Society course could not work as it does. The course 
is highly concentrated. Into it is packed far more material than 
should be put in any one-year course, let alone one which is only 
one-fifth of an already heavy schedule. The course is conducted 
at a pace which leaves both instructors and students gasping. 
Nevertheless, it seems to succeed. Work on quizzes is at least 
equal to that done by men covering similar material in a more 
leisurely fashion. Instructors in advanced courses, expected to 
accept the course as covering elementary requirements in their 
fields, have no complaints. The educational, if not the scientific, 
results of the spring project have been highly gratifying to 
students and instructors alike. At times the social scientists on 
the staff wonder wistfully what they could do if they commanded 
more of the time and energy of the students; yet they believe that 
what they do accomplish exceeds what they are entitled to expect. 


In general outline the course sounds fairly simple. The first 
half term is devoted mainly to elementary sociology. The next 
two half terms are occupied with elementary economics—enough 
presumably to equal the full year course given outside the pro- 
gram. The last seven weeks are set aside for field work on a 
problem intended to draw upon at least three disciplines, soci- 
ology, economics, and political science. Some attention is given 
to psychology and anthropology, and in practice the spring 
project has enlisted the cooperation of both the philosophers and 
the historians, as well as that of the psychology department. 


The material covered in the sociology section includes a study 
of the fields of social science; their claim to being called science; 
their relationships to each other and to the physical sciences, 
and the differences between them and such other studies of human 


1The parallel with the famous Hawthorne experiments of the Harvard 
Business School is striking. In these studies it was found that a group of 
workers segregated for experimental study consistently increased production 
over a period of many months. It was concluded that the fact that they grew 
into a closely knit social group and the fact that they regarded the experiment 
as an important one for industry were responsible for their high production 
and their high morale. (See F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Manage- 
ment and the Worker, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1939.) 
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behavior as theology and philosophy. Culture is presented as the 
proper matter with which social science can deal. This theme ex- 
tends the basic assumption of all science to human behavior, i.e., 
that there is order in nature. The place of man in nature as in- 
dicated by the theory of organic evolution is discussed, as is 
evidence that differences in race, intelligence and temperament 
are insignificant except as they are made the basis for prejudice 
and discrimination. 

Culture is considered as adjustment to the physical and psycho- 
logical nature of the human organism, to the natural physical 
environment, and to the nature of social groups. Students study 
the transmission of culture, socialization, learning theory, dif- 
fusion, and acculturation. They explore the functional basis of 
culture in terms of individual needs; the instrumental needs of 
social organization; the sources of cultural and social change; 
and the problem of automatic versus rational change. They ex- 
amine the use of sampling and interviewing techniques. Urban 
ecology and the American social class system are approached with 
special reference to the spring research project. 


The economics section of the course covers the same topics 


as does the standard elementary course in economics although — 


with the omission of some detail. These topics include the nature 
and behavior of our system of money and banking, the working of 
the price system and its effects upon the organization and re- 
sources and the distribution of incomes, the national income and 
the factors which affect it, and the functions of government in 
relation to the economy. Brief attention is also given to a com- 
parison of our present economy with other economic systems 
and to special problems in the field of international trade. 


In addition to covering these standard topics, the present course 
attempts a useful integration with other portions of the Directed 
Studies program. Methods of economic analysis are compared 
with those used in the other social sciences. An attempt is made, 
by comparing alternate economic systems and by tracing a few 
major developments in the history of economic thought, to show 
how economic activity is related to other aspects of social life 
and to show how economic analysis itself reflects the historical 
and cultural milieu in which it occurs. 

The spring field project is designed to give the men experience 
with a problem which has sociological, political, and economic 
aspects. As background for this the history course bases term 
papers on the project, and we have found that questions of value 
are such that the philosophy course has a real interest. As a 


result the project has served not only to illustrate the usefulness 
of a scientific approach to genuine problems but also has proved a 
valuable point of integration to the entire Directed Studies 
Program. 

The first year’s project illustrates this phase of the course well. 
In designing the project it was discovered that the City of New 
Haven had drawn plans for enlarging a local low-cost housing 
development, one which included a high percentage of Negro 
residents. The city was, however, unable to implement this plan, 
since federal funds were not available, and the class was asked 
to determine whether the city could and should raise funds itself 
to do the job. To do so they first had to act as a group of 
scientific investigators to discover the social and economic costs 
and benefits likely to be encountered and to uncover the political 
aspects of the question. Secondly, on the basis of their own find- 
ings, they were to reach a decision by vote as to the desirability 
of the plan. 

The latter feature proved to be a vital part of the program, 
providing what the staff now calls a “gimmick”—an incentive 
transcending in interest, at least for neophytes, the gathering 
of factual material. The decision on this “gimmick” question, 
incidentally, was reached at the end of a three-hour debate, run 
on the lines of a New England town meeting. During the evening 
emotions ran to the boiling point. In fact, one politically sagacious 
group of students managed to obscure the issues well enough 
so that the class voted against its own desires, and the next day 
there was a petition for further research and another meeting. 
The faculty members present as spectators considered the lesson 
in practical politics invaluable, although they could not extend 
the project because the term ended a day or so later. 

The work preliminary to the meeting was conducted by divid- 
ing the class into five committees to report on benefits to the 
neighborhood, costs of the project, benefits to the city (slum 
clearance, reduction of delinquency, and so on), the problem of 
financing and the effect upon private enterprise, and the political 
situation. In addition, the entire class interviewed a random 
sample of residents of the existing development. The results of 
these studies were assembled a few days before the final meeting so 
that the entire class would be familiar with all findings, and the 
meeting, presumably, reflected informed opinion. It also reflected 
the inherent antagonism between laissez-faire individualism and 
social planning. The incidental sidelights on the Negro problem, 
problems of urban blight and the like were vivid supplements to 
previous class work. The scientific results were, as might be ex- 


pected, neglible, but the results in social awareness and in ap- 
preciation of the possible contributions of social science to public 
problems were excellent. 


These results, moreover, are those which we wanted. Directed 
Studies is a program in general education, and Studies in Society 
is a part of it. Were the program one in social science, we might 
handle it differently, but for those students who wish to specialize 
in social science it is an adequate—perhaps better than ade- 
quate—preparation, and these students have the last two years of 
college in which to follow this choice, if they make it. 


Joun S. JR. 
Yale University 
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The Peterborough Course in Better Living 


For the last two years Peterborough High School has been 
experimenting with a course entitled Better Living. It was created 
to solve the problem of the overlapping and repetitive subject 
matter in Sociology, Economics, Junior Business Training (op- 
tional) and Human Behavior. Furthermore, the school’s small 
faculty found it difficult to offer all four subjects every year. 
The present course is advantageous in that it obliges students 
to face all the aspects of a given situation at once, as they must 
in later life. Better Living not only covers all of the material pre- 
viously taught, but also integrates it into a logical outline meet- 
ing the objectives of: presentation of facts in a learnable form, 
consideration of the pupil’s interest and maturity level, and 
adaptability to classroom needs and available materials. It is a 
two-year elective course; a pupil may take only one year if 
he wishes, or take both years in either order. 

The following outline indicates the major units of Study. 


I. Home Life 
1. The American Living Standard 
A. The Institution of the Family 
B. The American Home 
2. Financing the Home 
A. Preparing the Family Budget—Purpose—Method 
B. Using the Budget 
i. Food (Buying, price changes and controls, pro- 
tection by laws) 
ii. Clothing (Buying, Kinds of Stores, Advertising, 
Payment Methods) 
iii. Shelter (Judging houses, Renting vs. Buying, 
Taxes, Insurance, Furnishing) 
iv. Health (Physical, Mental) 
v. Recreation (Uses of leisure, Entertaining and 
manners, Travel) 
vi. Education and Culture 
vii. Savings plans 
viii. Benevolences 


3. Family Life 
A. Personality adjustments, social and mental 
B. Family problems 
Handicapped persons — Working mothers — Alco- 
holics — Unemployed — Divorce — Accidents — 
Tensions 
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C. Neighborhood Problems 
Country-City—Discriminations 


II. The Business World 


1. Getting a Job 

A. Occupational survey 

B. Applications and interviews 
2. Importance of Money 

A. Kinds and values 

B. Controls 

C. Investments and credit 


3. Organization of Business 
A. Forms of ownership 
B. Government regulation 
C. Operation of industry 
D. Operation of agriculture 
4. Foreign Trade 
5. World Economic and Social Systems 
A. Socialism 
B. Communism 


C. Fascism 
D. Democracy—Capitalism 


No textbook has been designed for such a course as this. The 
teacher must therefore select his materials with care, although 
the load in this respect is lighter than the preparation of four 
separate courses. At first students are confused in working from 
several books, but they soon learn to adjust and the experience 
is excellent. The texts used at present are: 

Gavian, Gray, Groves, Our Changing Social Order, D. C. 
Heath, 1941. R 

Smith and Patterson, Economics for Our Times, McGraw-Hill, 
1945. 

Beigey and Spanabel, Economic and Business Opportunities, 
John C. Winston, 1938. 

Crow and Crow, Learning to Live With Others, D. C. Heath, 
1944, 

Engle, Psychology, Principles and Applications, World Book 
Co., 1945. 


Crabbe and Salsgiver, General Business, South-Western, 1944. 
Marion B. THomas 


Peterborough High School 
Peterborough, N. H. 
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Book Reviews 


Walker, Edward Everett; Beach, Walter Greenwood; and 
Jamison, Olis Glen. Government of the United States. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1950. 692 pp. $2.52.) This is 
the 1950 edition of a textbook which the authors first published 
in 1941 and have revised several times since. The principal 
change made in the present edition is the revision of the book 
lists at the end of the chapters and the units. Inasmuch as the 
immediately previous edition appeared in 1948, one would not 
expect to find appreciable revision of the content. 

This book is designed primarily for use in a senior high school 
course in government. It could also be used advantageously for 
the political problems portion of a course in ‘Problems of 
American Democracy.’ 

A feature of the text distinguishing it from many in the field, 
and one which should appeal strongly to the social studies teacher, 
is the presentation in the first unit of a survey of the social 
foundations of the American government. By placing in an early 
unit a description of the ways in which the American people 
exercise their sovereign powers the authors bring to the student’s 
attention the vital importance of the role of the citizen in American 
democracy. Instead of describing the organization and procedure 
of the national government, and then proceeding to a description 
of the state government, they devote a unit to the discussion of 
the legislative process at all three levels of American government, 
national, state, and local. They also treat the administrative and 
judicial processes in the same manner. This method enables the 
student to observe readily the similarities and differences which 
exist among the three levels in respect to each process. 

Following the description of the organization and processes 
of American government units discussing these topics, “Financing 
the Government,” “The Government and the Economic Order,” 
“Government and Social Welfare,” “The United States As A 
World Power” are presented in a clear and impartial manner. 

Closing each chapter is a list of questions with the challenging 
caption “Self-Testing on the Text” as well as a list of books on 
the subject discussed in the chapter. In addition at the end of 
each unit is a list of survey and discussion questions, suggested 
activities for the individual student and groups, a list of topics 
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for reports, and a supplementary book list. A glossary of terms, 
which should prove helpful especially to beginners in the field of 
government and related social studies, appears at the end of the 
text. 


M. 
South High School 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


British Prime Ministers of the Nineteenth Century, Policies and 
Speeches by Joseph Hendershot Park. New York: New York 
University Press, 1950. 877 pp. $4.75. 


In this volume Dean Park has collected selections from the 
speeches of seven statesmen who led the British government 
during the last century. Sections of almost equal length are de- 
voted to the words of Canning, Wellington, Peel, Palmerston, 
Gladstone, Disraeli, and Salisbury. Here are speeches delivered 
within the houses of parliament and without, both in and out of 
office. The editor’s intention was not simply to gather together 
in a convenient form speeches which in some cases are difficult to 
find. He designed a book to illustrate the fact that important 
decisions have not been made on the basis of rigid political 
dogmas; such decisions are complex, experimental, and often 
purely expedient. As the men, in these pages, argue various im- 
portant issues, explaining their reasons for supporting or oppos- 
ing a certain program, they make Dean Park’s point clear. 


To aid the reader as he moves from one speaker to another the 
editor has written a biographical sketch at the beginning of each 
section, as well as a brief introduction to every speech. A short 
opening chapter, entitled “The Heritage,” describes the eight- 
eenth-century background of English politics. Very rightly Ed- 
mund Burke represents the conservative tradition. Burke’s 
influence on the nineteenth century was tremendous and his bril- 
liant attack on simple formulas as guides to political action en- 
forces Dean Park’s purpose. It is misleading, however, to single 
out as the opposing current of thought the opinions of Thomas 
Paine and Mary Wollstonecraft. Opposed to Burke they cer- 
tainly were, but their opinions by no means became the chief 
adversaries of Burke’s philosophy in the nineteenth century. It 
was primarily the influence of Jeremy Bentham and Adam Smith 
that did battle with Burkean conservatism in the Victorian Age. 
Bentham is not mentioned in the introductory chapter and ap- 
pears later on only as a prison reformer. There is no mention 
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of Adam Smith at all. To give the impression that the essential 
conflict in English politics during the last century was between 
Burke and Paine makes most of the issues over which these 
ministers fought meaningless to the common reader for whom 
this book obviously was designed. 

For such a reader the book has many disadvantages. The 
sketches introducing the men and the speeches are too often mere 
catalogues of events and opinions, mentioned in quick succession 
and difficult to absorb. References to Hansard and other sources, 
better suited to a footnote, have been included in the text. The 
type is discouraging to the eye. It would have been within the 
editor’s rights to change the pronouns in those speeches, dating 
from the earlier part of the century, recorded in the third person. 
In no way a trap for the scholar, it would have made the speeches 
far more readable and forceful. 

The speeches themselves are splendid, and they have been well 
chosen. Through them the reader is afforded a pleasing glimpse 
of an energetic and confident age whose problems, when presented 
in this fashion, become more vivid than they could be in the pages 
of a political narrative. Similarly the men, when allowed to speak 
for themselves, command the attention and respect of the reader. 
Some of them were great speakers, and Dean Park has performed 
a service in presenting their words in a handy volume. 


Dupiey 
Yale University 


The Counseling Interview, by Clifford E. Erickson, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 174 pp. 

In the field of counseling there are several kinds of interviews. 
There are those where one seeks employment, or asks for informa- 
tion, or where one appears before the college dean because of 
some indiscretion. The so-called “counseling interview,” however, 
is quite distinct from the ones mentioned, and is the main concern 
of Professor Erickson’s book. 

To make the author’s purpose clear it is important to know 
how he defines the counseling interview: “The welfare of the in- 
dividual is the primary issue involved. The counselor and the 
counselee are centrally interested in the solution of the counselee’s 
difficulties. The counselor is vigorously concerned with assisting 
the counselee to learn how to carry his own responsibilities in a 
more effective way.” As will be seen at once, the emphasis is di- 
rected toward the individual’s personal well-being, making the 
counseling interview by far the most challenging and rewarding 


interview in all personnel work. 


This book is filled with practical suggestions for the inter- 
viewer and offers a comprehensive outline of the interviewing 
technique. The author may be commended upon the completeness 
and the thoroughness of his efforts, which doubtless sum up most 
of what has been said on this particular subject in the last decade. 
Since it is essentially in textbook form and presumably will be 
used as such, and because it adds little if any new knowledge to 
the field of counseling, the result is quite understandably unexcit- 
ing and dull. Moreover, problems of human relationships are 
not easily classified nor do they fall readily into any standard 
pattern. Fundamentally the textbook is an unsuitable medium 
for this type of effort and its use seriously limits the effectiveness 
of Mr. Erickson’s contribution. 


On occasion Mr. Erickson comes up with valuabie suggestions 
which are well worth noting because they occur all too seldom. 
He recognizes, for example, the futility of “rules” for inter- 
viewing. He also comments about the bias of counselors in saying: 
“We must guard against exploiting the counselee to gratify our 
own selfish motives—the desire to compensate for our frustrations, 
the desire to experience through someone else our unrealized 
ambitions, and the desire for power—all of which might be ex- 
pressed through the manipulation of another person’s activities. 
Finally, we must learn in the counseling interview to guard against 
our own biases and misconceptions.” 


What purpose Mr. Erickson envisions for his book is not clear. 
When he emphasizes that we should “practice ever-improving 
methods,” he seems to believe that counselors can be “trained” 
and that textbooks are of vital assistance in the process. With 
this one must take issue. One cannot train counselors any more 
than one can train teachers professionally. Certainly the teacher 
must be master of his subject and the expert counselor should be 
primarily grounded in the humanities and the social sciences, 
especially in psychology. Yet, over and above this, whether a man 
is a good counselor depends almost entirely upon qualities which 
cannot be taught by book or by classroom work. The essential 
qualities are experience, good judgment, intelligence, a sincere 
interest in helping others, a well-balanced personality, tolerance, 
objectivity, and an understanding of human values and individual 
differences. How these qualities are to be taught has been argued 
for years and the question still stands as a source of contention 
in our universities. 

There is some danger that the outward manifestations of suc- 
cessful counseling cited in this book will be misleading. We should, 
certainly “know and speak the client’s name” and “stand and 
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step forward to meet the client half-way.” But these suggestions 
should be insulting to our intelligence; if they are not the natural 
by-products of normal courtesy and social maturity, it is cer- 
tain they cannot be cultivated artificially. Therefore, it would 
be a great pity to give a prospective counselor this book to be 
used for intensive study. Almost everyone would distrust the 
artificiality which could easily result from this kind of book 
learning. After a young interviewer has been at his job for a 
year or two he tives then be handed the book, but not before. 
Ricuarp C, Carrot 
Yale University 


Art and Society, by Herbert Read. New York: Pantheon 
Books, Inc. 152 pp. $3.50. 


Herbert Read is the present exponent of that great English 
critical tradition, inaugurated by Ruskin a century ago, which 
is based on the proposition that art is not a “by-product of social 
development, but one of the original elements which go to form 
a society.” It follows that an understanding of the artistic 
process, as creation as well as perception, is essential to the 
social historian. Art and Society, first published in 1936, remains 
the most trenchant and convenient statement of Read’s philoso- 
phy. This new edition should serve to remind us that his con- 
tentions are still valid and that those who believe them are still 
obliged to make certain they are heard and understood. 

Whether through apathy, ignorance, or the misuse of the in- 
tellectual faculty, there are still too many, teachers as well as 
students, who assume that the work of art merely “illustrates” 
history, rather than being itself part of the historical process 
and more, “a system of knowledge as valuable to man as the 
world of philosophy or the world of science.” Thus the relations 
between the artist and society in any given period provide a deli- 
cate index of the social integration prevailing at that time. We 
have perhaps over-worked or over-simplified the easy instance of 
the relation of the artist within the medieval guild system to 
medieval economics, philosophy, and religion; we have, on the 
contrary, been loathe to recognize that the peripheral position of 
the artist today, spiritually as well as economically, is a signal 
of social disequilibrium nearing the proportions of catastrophe. 

Since Herbert Read is himself an artist, his place as poet and 
novelist is secure in English letters, his perception of the re- 
lation, better let us say the necessity, of art to life is unusually 
sensitive and accurate. This reviewer has led many college students 
to Art and Society, and he can think of none who has not come 
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away with a profounder understanding of the subject. He recom- 
mends this new edition for the use of every social historian who 
wishes to remind himself and his students that art is not only 
the most durable evidence of history but “a mode of knowledge, 
at once its own reality and its own end.” 

Grorcre Hearp Hamitton 
Yale University 


The Teaching of Geography, by Roderick Peattie, Ohio State 
University, with the asistance of Perry Bailey, Michigan State 
College. (New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1950, 185 
pp-, $1.90.) Dr. Russell Whitaker of Peabody College recently 
said that if a geographer had any idea of writing a book about 
the teaching of geography he should “treat it as a valuable plant, 
water it, nurture it carefully, and bring it to maturity so that 
all who surveyed it would admire it.” If this statement is kept 
in mind along with the fact that no major textbook on the 
teaching of geography has been published for over fifteen years, 
the reader of this review will be able to appreciate the reviewer’s 
dilemma. 

Dr. Peattie’s book is the first of many sorely needed ones 
along this line, and for that reason alone prospective geography 
teachers should possess it. The references at the ends of the 
chapters are exceedingly valuable. They should be worked over 
and discussed at great length. 

Chapters four to ten inclusive deal with fields and specialties 
in geography: Maps, Earth Relations, Climate, Physiography, 
the Sea, Forests. Chapters eleven to sixteen inclusive treat eco- 
nomic aspects of the subject: Agriculture, Energy Sources, Min- 
ing, Industry, and Commerce. The remaining chapters are ex- 
amples of teaching geography at the various grade levels. The 
author states in the chapter “How to Study This Book” that 
while his book may seem unorthodox and incomplete in its con- 
text “it is because orthodoxy kills personality and incompleteness 
demands thinking processes on the part of the student.” Yet 
one might wish Dr. Peattie had drawn upon his great teaching 
abilities to lead prospective geographers through some of the 
more knotty problems. An example of such a difficult problem 
found at the end of the chapter, “Teaching Climate and Seasons,” 
is exercise eleven wherein the student is requested to “simplify 
for children C. W. Thornthwaites’, The Climates of North Ameri- 
ca.” Again, the author states that he uses an essay style “to 
stimulate and direct thought, but, contrary to most texts, not to 
answer questions.” Certainly these purposes will be accomplished 
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by such statements as these: “Geography is not a science, it is a 
philosophy,” “Almost every aspect of modern city life is freed 
from local environmental conditions,” and “Geography is a study 
of differences. No differences—no geography.” 

It is hoped that Dr. Peattie’s rather brief, inexpensive book 
will hasten the growth of other “plants which are being nurtured” 
for the geography teaching personnel, and that they, following 
Dr. Peattie’s plunge into this long quiet pool, will take up the 
work started, expanding, exploring, and developing it so that 
children in geography classes will realize the full value of their 
geography teachings and learnings. 

Henry J. Warman 
Clark University 


Just Published - A New Workbook for 
DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 


(Basal Citizenship Text) 
160 pages of stimulating activities and thought-provoking ques- 
tions, prepared by Gordon E. Wesner, Vice-Principal, Southwest 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Although based on the Democracy in 
America units, its use in any citizenship course will help to teach 
the qualities and habits which make good citizens. 


Histories to Investigate with Special Care 


THIS OUR WORLD THIS OUR NATION 
A Pageant of World From Colony to World 
History Leader 
By BINING, HOWLAND, SHRYOCK By BINING, MARTIN, WOLF 
Easier to read than most world Rich in learning aids; a whole 
histories and social in emphasis. unit of great American documents. 


72 Fifth Ave. NEWSON & COMPANY New York 11, N.Y. 


Represented in New England by John Randolph Stevens 
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New and Recent Books 


Appleton, Leroy H.—Indian Art of the Americas, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Andrews, Kenneth R.—Nook Farm: Mark Twain's Hartford Circle, Harvard. 

Bacmeister, Rhoda W.—Your Child and Other People, Little, Brown. 

Bailey, Thomas A.—America Faces Russia: Russian-American Relations From 
Early Times to Our Day, Cornell University Press. 

Becker, Howard—Through Values to Social Interpretation, Duke University 
Press. 


Beloff, Max, edit—The Debate on the American Revolution, 1761-1783, (vol. I 
of “The British Political Tradition”) British Book Centre. 

Bennett, Wallace F.—Faith and Freedom: The Pillars of American Democracy, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Berman, Harold J.—Justice in Russia: An Interpretation of Soviet Law, 
Harvard. 

Bowle, John—The Unity of European History: A Poktical and Cultural 
Survey, Oxford. 


Brayfield, A. H., edit—Readings in Modern Methods of Counseling, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. 


Bridenbaugh, Carl—Seat of Empire: The Political Role of Eighteenth-Century 
Williamsburg, Colonial Williamsburg. 


Brinton, Crane—Ideas and Men: The Story of Western Thought, Prentice- 
Hall, Ine. 


- Brogan, Denis W.—The Era of Franklin D. Roosevelt: A Chronicle of the 
New Deal and Global War (v. 52) Yale. 

Brownell, Baker—The Human Community: Its Philosophy and Practice for a 
Time of Crisis, Harper and Bros. 

Burchard, John E., edit—Mid-Century, The Social Implications of Scientific 
Progress, John Wiley. 


Chamberlain, Sam—Salem Interiors—Two Centuries of New England Taste 
and Decoration, Hastings. 


Chamberlain, Samuel and French, Robert D—The Yale Scene (illustrated), 
Yale. 


Chicago, University Faculty Members—The Idea and Practice of General 
Education, University of Chicago Press. 


Clark, G. Kitson—The English Inheritance: An Historical Essay, The Mac- 
millan Co. 


Clausse, Roger—Education by Radic: School Broadcasting (UNESCO Re- 
port), Columbia. 


Cobban, Alfred, edit.—The Debate on the French Revolution, 1789-99, British 
Book Centre. 


Cohen, Bernard G.—The Case for Conservatism, Exposition Press. 


Cole, Lawrence and Bruce, William E.—Educational Psychology, World Book 
Co. 


Duval, Evelyn M.—-Facts of Life and Love for Teen-Agers, Associated Press. 
Erikson, Erik H.—Childhood and Society, Norton Press. 


Faulkner, Harold U.—From Versailles to the New Deal: A Chronicle of the 
Harding-Coolidge-Hoover Era, vol. 51, Yale. 


Feis, Herbert—The Road to Pearl Harbor: The Coming of the War Between 
the U. 8. and Japan, Princeton. 


Fischer, Louis—The Life of Mahatma Gandhi, Harper and Bros. 


Flanders, Ralph E.—The American Century, Harvard. 

Flexner, James T.—A Short History of American Fainting, Houghton Migiiq: 

Flubacher, Joseph F.—The Concept of Ethics in the History of Economies, 
Vantage Press. 

Foster, Genevieve—Abraham Lincoln: An Initial Biography, C. Seribners 
Sons, Age 8-12. 

Fuess, Claude M.—The College Board: Its First Fifty Years, Columbia. 

Garbett, Cyril—Church and State in England, The Macmillan Co. 

Gibb, George Sweet—The Saco-Lowell Shops, Harvard. 

Gottschalk, Louis—Understanding History: A Primer of Historical Method, 
Knopf. 

de Grazia, Alfred—Public and Republic: Political Representation in America, 
Knopf. 

Green, A. Wigfall, The Epie of Korea, Public Affairs Press. 

Grisar, Hartmann S. J.—Martin Luther: His Life and Work, The Newman 

Press. 


Hallowell, John H.—Main Currents in Modern Political Thought, Henry Holt 
and Co. 

Hart, Val—The Story of American Roads, William Sloane Associates. 

Hay, Clyde Lemont—The Blind Spot in American Public Education, The 
Macmillan Co. 

Herman, Lewis—This Is West Point, Abelard Press. 

Hill, Ralph Nading—Contrary Country: 4 Chronicle of Vermont, Rinehart 

Hoden, Norman and Smith, Wilbur S.—State-City Relationships in Highway 
Affairs, Yale. 

Holcombe, Arthur N.—Owr More Perfect Union: From Eighteenth-Century 
Principles to Twentieth-Century Practice, Harvard. 

Irwin, William and Dorothy—Australia and New Zealand, The Macmillan 
Co., Grades 4-6, 


Jensen, Merrill—The New Nation: A History of the United States During the 
Confederacy 1781-89, Knopf. 


Johnson, William H. E.—Russia’s Educational Heritage, Rutgers University 
Press. 


Kase, Toshikazu—Journey to the Missouri, Yale. 


Klain, Benjamin and Eleanor—The Ohio River Handbook and Picture Album, 
Young & Klein, Inc. 


Laserson, Max—The American Impact on Russia 1784-1917, The Macmillan Co. 

Lauterbach, H.—International Law and Human Rights, Frederick A. Praeger 
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